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I.— THE REEVE'S TALE. 

A Comparative Study op Chaucer's 
Narrative Art. 

"Comme tout le monde avait lu le meme conte dans 
Boccace, . . . les Sloges des critiques anglais 6taient inepui- 
sables en l'honneur de Chaucer, qui, dans son imitation, 
avait su ajouter, disait-on, d'heureuses circonstances au recit 
de Boccace. Nous savons aujourd'hui que tout ce merite 
d'inventeur qu'on lui attribuait consiste a avoir fort bien 
copi6 notre fabliau." x 

That Chaucer did not go to Boccaccio for the Reeves 
Tale is perfectly true ; there is indeed no evidence that he 
ever saw the Decameron. That his source was, in all 
probability, the French fabliau, not of Oombert, but of the 
unnamed miller and the two clerks, is equally true. 2 This 

1 Victor Le Clerc, Histoire Litteraire de la France, xxm, 143. 

2 Cf. Varnhagen, Die Erzahlung von der Wiege, in Englische Studien, ix, 
240 ff. Varnhagen shows that of the extant analogues the fabliau of Le 
Meunier et les ii Clers ( Montaiglon-Eaynaud, Recueil Oeniral etComplet des 

1 



2 WALTEB MOEEIS HAET. 

fabliau combines the cheating-miller motive with the cradle 
motive, and since its discovery Chaucer has been deprived 
of the glory of having invented any significant part of his 
plot. But has he merely " fort bien copiS notre fabliau ? " 
Or, just what is one to understand by " fort bien ? " 

I. 

Lb Metjnieb et les II Clees. 

The persons of the fabliau, the two clerks, the miller, his 
wife and daughter, all unnamed, are of the middle class. 
The clerks were "n6 d'une vile et d'un pais" (v. 2), and 
dwelt "en un boschage" (v. 4). They met "devant lo 
mostier" (v. 20), and, after borrowing mare and corn, 
proceeded thence to the mill. The mill, and the miller's 
dwelling, are not located geographically, and of their situa- 
tion and equipment we are told what the story demands, but 
nothing more : 

Li molins si loin lor estoit, 

Plus de .ii. Hues i avoit. 

C estoit lo molin a. choisel, 

Si seoit juste un bocheel : 

II n'ot ilueques environ 

Borde, ne vile, ne maison, 

Fors sol la maison au munier (vv. 53 ff.). 

There was a fire-place of some sort in the sleeping-room 
(v. 302), where the fire furnished the only light. This 

Fabliaux, v, 83 ff. ; Chaucer Society, Originals and Analogues, I, 93 ff.) most 
closely resembles Chaucer. This may or may not be Chaucer's source, but 
it is convenient to regard it as such. The later English version, A verie 
merie Historie of the Milner of Abingtxm ( Varnhagen, op. cit. ) , is not involved 
in the present discussion. The fabliau of Gomberl (Montaiglon-Baynaud, 
I, 238 ff. ; Originals and Analogues, i, 87 ff. ), reproduced by Boccaccio {De- 
cameron, ix, 6) and La Fontaine (Contes, II, 3), contains only the cradle 
motive, not that of the cheating miller. 
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was perhaps the only room, since the miller's daughter 
spent her nights locked in a huche (v. 163). Cradle, 
andirons and ring are necessary properties. The time of 
the story is jadis, simply, and begins " .1. diemanche, 
apres mangier" (v. 19). 

Et l'autres clers si s'aparoille, 

Qant il oi't le coc chanter (vv. 256 f.). 

The events of the story require but a single night. 

The action is not bound closely together by any single 
central motive. A dearth forces the two clerks to earn their 
living, and they set out to the mill with no further intent 
than to have their corn ground. When corn and horse 
disappear they do not suspect the miller, and in what 
follows they are actuated, not by any desire for revenge, 
but by the frank animalism of the typical clerk of the 
fabliaux, of the typical rogue hero. It is in this spirit that 
the first clerk deceives the daughter (vv. 204 if.) ; and it is 
this spirit which is aroused in the second by the glimpse 
of the wife, reminding him of his friend's pleasures, leading 
him to misplace the cradle during her absence, and to pull 
the child's ear as she returns (vv. 228 ff.). 

The fabliau is 322 lines — about 1770 words — in length. 1 
Structurally, it consists of a single episode or adventure, 
and in this respect it is typical fabliau. 2 This episode is 
divided into three events or scenes : the short preliminary 
scene of the two clerks, elaborated mainly by dialogue ; the 
successful intrigue of the miller, elaborated by dialogue 

1 The average length of the fabliaux is 300-400 lines. See Bedier, Les 
Fabliaux, p. 32, and, on the virtue of brevity in the fabliaux, p. 347. 

2 " Le fabliau n' a point, comnie le roman, 1' allure biographique. II prend 
ses heros au deljut de 1' unique aventure qui les met en scene et les aban- 
donne au moment ou cette aventure finit." Beclier, p. 32. " Un Fabliau 
est le recit d'une aventure toute particuliere et ordinaire ; c'est une situa- 
tion, et une seule a la fois. . ." Montaiglon-Baynaud, i, viii. 
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and action ; the successful intrigues of the clerks, elaborated 
by dialogue and action. The last scene falls into two inci- 
dents, necessarily synchronous : first, the clerk and miller's 
daughter, and, second, the clerk and miller's wife ; at the 
proper moment these two streams of action are neatly 
brought together to form the catastrophe. The third scene, 
culminating in the success of the clerks, acts as a foil to the 
second, culminating in the success of the miller. The scenes 
are well proportioned ; 1 increasing length corresponds with 
their climactic order, — .16, .28, and .56 of the whole, 
respectively. The movement is light and rapid, displaying 
the usual "don de decrire avec gaiete le train courant des 
choses." 2 The author introduces some detailed action for 
its own sake, or for its realistic effect, — when the first clerk 
came to the miller's house, "la dame a trovee filant" 
(v. 72). And, 

La nuit, qant ce vint au soper, 

Li muniers lor fait aporter 

Pain et lait, et eues, et fromage, 

C'est la viande del bochage (vv. 169 fi. ). 

There is, however, rather less than the usual fabliau tendency 
to elaborate scenes by the use of minute incidents of im- 
portant action. The battle of the miller and the two clerks, 
for example, is described in relatively general terms : 

Qant li muniers entant la bole, 
Tantost prant lo clerc par la gole 
Et li clers lui, qui s'aparcoit 
Tantost lo met en si mal ploit 
A po li fait lo cuer crever (w. 287 ff. ). 

Li dui clerc ont lo vilain pris ; 

Tant l'ont fole et debatu 

Par po qu'il ne l'ont tot molu, 

Puis vont modre a autre molin (vv. 316 ff. ). 

1 "Nul delayage, mais une juste proportion entre les diverges scenes" is 
a common characteristic of fabliau narrative. See Bedier, p. 357. 

2 Bedier, p. 358. 
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The author, similarly, shows no disposition to linger over 
the consummation of the clerks' intrigues (vv. 221 ff., 
251 ff.). He proceeds, that is, with relative deliberation, 
achieved in the first case by means of dialogue, in the 
second by means of action, up to the objective point, then, 
with a restraint lamentably far from common in the fab- 
liaux, sums up the whole matter in two or three lines. 

There is evidence that the author saw the end from the 
beginning, grasped his story as a whole. He isolates the 
mill, thus making possible the miller's trick and necessitat- 
ing the benighting of the clerks. The grove nearby is 
provided as the miller's alleged place of sojourn. The 
stream waters a meadow where the mare is pastured. 
The miller's reason for locking up his daughter is given 
(v. 162). There is an element of suspense in the account 
of the clerk's theft of the andiron ring (vv. 180 ff.), — since 
one does not guess that he will use it to buy the daughter's 
favor, — in his watchfulness (v. 184), and in the emphasis of 
the fact that one clerk supped with the daughter, the other 
with the miller and his wife (vv. 174ff). On the other 
hand, the story is well under way when we learn that the 
miller's family includes a daughter and a child (vv. 158 ff.), 
and there is no mention of the cradle until the clerk mis- 
places it (v. 241). 

The three scenes are elaborated, as has been said, largely 
by means of dialogue. Nearly half of the poem, in fact, 
consists of conversation. 1 This does not take the form of 
monologue, soliloquy, indirect discourse, or group conversa- 
tion. Except in the few chorus speeches, introduced by 
"font il" (vv. 101 ff, 132 ff, 143 ff, 147 ff, 156 ff), where 
both clerks address the miller, it is always in the form of 
dualogue. It is by this means that the clerks develop their 

1 About .45,-144 out of the 322 lines. 
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plan to earn a livelihood by becoming bolangier. By this 
means both clerks are sent to the wood, learn of the dis- 
appearance of mare and corn, come to their decision to spend 
the night with the miller, and persuade the miller to take 
them in. By this means we learn of the first clerk's 
intention with regard to the daughter. We are permitted to 
hear the dualogue of these two, as well as that of the second 
clerk and the miller's wife, by which the latter is persuaded 
not to interfere in the combat of clerk and miller. Dialogue 
is used, then, to expound in a concrete and dramatic way 
motives and intentions, and wherever one person is led to 
act under the influence of another. It is not used for 
purposes of characterization, and only rarely to express 
emotions. Its use for this latter purpose, as well as its 
liveliness, rapidity, vigor, its power of carrying on the story, 
its realistic and dramatic effect, are exemplified in the 
following lines : 

" Munier," font il, " Deus soit o vos ! 

Por amor Deu, avanciez nos." 
"Seignor," fait il, "et jedequoi?" 
"De nostre bl6 qu'est ci, par foi." 

Qant durent prandre lo fromant, 

Ne trovent ne sac ne jumant. 

L'uns d'aus a 1' autre regard^; 
"Qu'est ice? somes nos robe'?" 
"Oil," fait ce l'uns, " ce m'est vis ! 

Pechiez nos a it essil mis." 

Chascuns escrie : "Halas! halas! 

Secorez nos, saint Nicolas ! " (vv. 101 2. ). 

In character the author of our fabliau is not interested. 
The persons of his story move through the action as mere 
lay-figures, doers of deeds. They are typical figures of the 
fabliaux, who need no accounting for as individuals. As 
for the heroes : " Les jeunes premiers des fabliaux, 1 h qui 

1 The authors of the fabliaux were often themselves clercs. Hence not 
only their favorable attitude toward members of their own class, but also 
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vont les sympathies des conteurs et les faveurs de leurs 
heroines, sont presque tous des oleres. . . . Les jongleurs les 
traitent en enfants gates et terribles." 1 Yet, in the present 
fabliau, their failure to suspect the miller makes them seem 
somewhat stupid. Upon their victims a contemporary audi- 
ence would waste no pity. They too are conventional 
figures. Like most of her sisters, "la fille estoit et bele 
et cointe" (v. 161), and required to be locked in her bin 
at night (vv. 162 ff.). Of her mother's appearance or 
character we have no knowledge, except perhaps the hint 
implied in the trouvere's comment on her sending the clerks 
to look in the wood for the miller, who is hiding in the 
house : " Ele ot bien ce mestier amors " (v. 90). Similarly, 
the miller "trop 2 savoit de son mestier" (v. 60). He is 
not, however, without some compensating qualities. When 
the clerks asked him to put them up for the night, 

Et li muniers prant a panser, 

Or seroit il pire que chiens, 

S'il ne lor faisoit aucun bien 

Del lor, car il lo puet bien faire (vv. 150 ft. ). 

He is not in any sense a dangerous person. The clerks do 
not fear him in planning their intrigues (vv. 194 ff.), and, 
as the second clerk expects, he proves to be the weaker in 
his struggle with the first clerk (vv. 300 ff.). 

Our trouvere is not interested in the mental states of his 
persons : always in the fabliaux there is " nulle pretention 
.... a la finesse psychologique com me chez les conteurs du 

their attitude toward women. "Cette haine desfemmes, faite de mepris, 
de curiosity, de crainte, de desir, ne s'explique-t-il pas plus aiseinent par 
les mtEurs de ces moines manques que par les idees asce'tiques des religieux 
bouddhistes?"— B£dier, p. 398. 

'Better, pp. 334, 393. 

* One should note that for trop the Hamilton MS. has mwti. Cf . Engl. 
Stud., ix, 242. 
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xvi e siecle qui alourdissent ces amusettes en leurs nouvelles 
trop savants." 1 There is no hint of what goes on in the 
daughter's mind, or in the wife's when she finds the cradle 
(vv. 245 ff.). The return of the first clerk represents the 
nearest approach to psychological analysis : 

Lo briez trove, si s'esbai'st ; 

N'est pas mervoille s'il lo fist. 

II ot peor, et neporqant 

.1. petit est alez avant; 

Et qant .II. testes a trovees, 

Erraumant les a ref usees (vv. 261 ff. ). 

For comic effect, it will now be manifest, our trouvere 
depends wholly upon the results of the intrigues. He 
emphasizes no incongruities of character, betrays no attitude 
toward the persons of his story, and attempts nothing in the 
way of witticisms. 2 One is to be amused, then, at the loss 
of the mare and the corn, — though the clerks' disappoint- 
ment is very lightly touched ; at the betrayal, by means of 
the iron ring, of the daughter, who, though we learn nothing 
of her sensations, and though it is the miller who has locked 
her in the bin, is the real victim ; at the betrayal, by means 
of the misplaced cradle, of the miller's wife ; at the first 
clerk's confiding in the miller, and the result, which is, 
however, mainly the physical pain of the miller; and, 
finally, at the wife's accusing her husband of the theft of 
mare and corn. 

'BeVlier, p. 357. 

2 A dangerous negative, of course, since the Old French vocabulary has 
lost, for us, most of its color and connotation. Yet the facts that the 
fabliaux made, in general, no literary pretensions of any sort, that, like 
ballads, they were composed to be heard, not read, and had to depend upon 
immediacy of effect, that they were closely related to the popular or folk 
manner of telling a story, and that the examples of fabliau wit which we 
do recognize (like the story of La Male honie [90]), are as obvious as they 
are feeble, — these facts lead one to think that the negative generaliza- 
tion is justified. 
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The miller is thus in the end the victim of poetic justice, — 
of justice modified " by considerations of art. ... A police- 
man catching a thief with his hand in a neighbour's pocket 
and bringing him to summary punishment affords an example 
of complete justice, yet its very success robs it of all poetic 
qualities ; the same thief defeating all the natural machinery 
of the law, yet overtaken after all by a questionable ruse, 
would be to the poetic sense far more interesting." 1 The 
miller's punishment is, in a sense, the result of chance, since 
the clerks do not suspect him of the theft of corn and mare. 
It gains, in effect, by the mockery of its unexpected source, 
in that it is the wife who makes the accusation. To the 
contemporary audience it would seem to be no more than 
equal to the crime. It has for immediate cause his own act 
and deed, since his theft results in the benighting of the 
clerks, and his accusation of his wife, in her revelation of 
the theft. It is, finally, repeated and multiplied, in that he 
suffers, not only in his own person, and in the persons of his 
wife and daughter, but also in the loss of the stolen goods. 
It is eminently satisfactory to an audience whom the miller 
has antagonized by his theft, and whose sympathy has been 
won for his victims by their poverty. The sense of poetic 
justice, finally, is not merely in solution in the story : the 
wife's response to the miller's reproaches contains a moral 
sentiment, which is, as Victor Le Clerc says, only too rare 
in the fabliaux : 2 

"Sire," fait ele, " autrement vait, 
Car se je sui pute provee, 
Par engin i f ui atornee ; 
Mais vos estes larron prove 1 , 

1 Moulton, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, p. 382. 

^Histttire Litteraire de la France, xxm, 143 f. Cf. Beclier, p. 311. The 
fabliaux are merely "mos pour la gent faire rire;" moral purpose is 
never more than accessory. 
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Qui en cez clers avez embl4 

Lor sac de bl6 et lor jumant, 

Dont ros seroiz levez au vant" (vv. 308 fi\). 

Proverbial comment, generalizations upon the life which they 
reflected, are, however, not uncommon in the fabliaux. 1 A 
dearth came, it is said, a common occurrence, " c'est domage 
a la povre gent" (v. 8). Hunger, one of the clerks says, 
" c'est une chose qui tot vaint " (v. 28). Again, " fous est 
qui en vain se travaille" (v. 133), and "qui toz jors se tait 
rien ne valt " (v. 273). The trouvere, clearly enough, was 
capable of seeing the world from the moral point of view. 

II. 

The Reeve's Tale. 

The fabliaux were " destines a. la recitation publique," 2 and 
in the Reeve's Tale, thanks to its dramatic setting, 3 we seem 
to have the actual public recitation of a fabliau by one who, 
though not, indeed, a professional trouvere, is a master of 
the art of narration. It is effective not merely because it is 
well told, however, but also because it is opportune. It 
is inspired by the Reeve's desire for revenge upon the 
Miller, in whose tale, just told, the victim is, like the Reeve, 
a carpenter. He is stupid and superstitious, the old husband 
of a young wife, and the Reeve's senile melancholy in his 
own prologue, shows that the cap has fitted. The victim of 
the Reeve's Tale is inevitably, then, a miller, and in describ- 

2 See J. Loth, Die Sprichworter und Sentenzen der Attfranzosischen Fabliaux. 

5 B4dier, p. 37. Cf. Loth, p. I. 

3 The fabliau does not ''former de suite ni de se>ie." Montaiglon- 
Raynaud, I, viii. But the fact that the story of the Miller of Trumpington 
is one of the Canterbury Tales, heightens its effect, without in any way 
changing its form. Though one of a series of tales, it is none the less a 
fabliau. 
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ing him the Reeve draws a portrait which skilfully suggests, 
yet does not reproduce, the miller of the General Prologue. 1 
As in the fabliau, the persons of the tale are the two 
clerks, the miller, his wife and daughter. But we know 
more about them ; they seem to us real people, in a real 
world, with a place in actual society. The clerks are not 
simply " ne d'une vile et d'un pais " (v. 2) ; they are 
members of a great college, " men clepen the Soler-halle at 
Cantebregge " (v. 3990) ; they are named, Aleyn and Iohn 
(v. 4013) ; and both were born at Strother, " fer in the 
North" (v. 4015), and speak a Northern dialect (vv. 
4022 ff.). 2 The miller " was hoten deynous Simkin " (v. 
3941). His wife, not named, was of gentle kin : " the 
person of the toun hir fader was " (v. 3943). The daughter, 

l The Miller "at wrastling .... wolde have alwey the ram" (t. 548) ; 
Simkin could "wel wrastle and shete" (v. 3928). The Miller bore "a 
swerd and bokeler .... by his syde" (v. 558) ; Simkin carried "a long 
panade," "and of a swerd ful trenchant was the blade;" he carried "a 
Ioly popper" and "a Sheffeld thwitel" (vv. 3929ft). The Miller could 
" wel .... stelen corn, and tollen thryes" (v. 562) ; Simkin was "a theef 
.... for sothe of corn and mele " (v. 3939), and because of the maunci- 
ple's illness 

"stal bothe mele and corn 
An hundred tyme more than biforn ; 
For ther-biforn he stal but curteisly, 
But now he was a theef outrageously " (vv. 3995 ft ). 

The Miller wore "a whyt cote and a blew hood" (v. 564); Simkin was 
"as eny pecok . . . .proud and gay" (v. 3926). The Miller could "a 
baggepype .... blowe and sowne" (v. 565) ; Simkin could "pypen .... 
and fisshe" (v. 3927). When he insisted upon telling his tale, the Miller 
"for-dronken was al pale" (v. 3120). No doubt the Beeve glanced at 
him significantly as he described Simkin : "Ful pale he was for-dronken, 
and nat reed" (v. 4150). 

2 Skeat points out Chaucer's mistakes. "Of course this is what we 
should expect ; the poet merely gives a Northern colouring to his diction 
to amuse us ; he is not trying to teach us Northern grammar. The general 
effect is excellent, and that is all he was concerned with." — Complete Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, v, 121 f. 
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Malin (v. 4236), whom the person of the toun planned to 
make his heir and marry well, and the child in cradle, a 
proper page of six months, complete the miller's household. 
To the dramatis personce of his source Chaucer adds charac- 
ters which, though they remain in the background, contribute 
something to the verisimilitude of the tale. In addition to 
the parson, there is the maunciple, whose sudden illness 
leads to the outrageous thefts of the miller. The warden's 
permission must be secured before the clerks may undertake 
the adventure. The mention of the nunnery, of Soler-halle 
at Cambridge, of the effect upon observers of Simkin and 
his dame, and even phrases like "he was a market-beter atte 
fulle " (v. 3936), all contribute to the impression of a com- 
plex social setting which stands in sharp contrast to the 
sense of isolation produced by Chaucer's original. Even the 
mare of the fabliau, who does not differ essentially from 
the sack of grain, is transformed, and becomes Bayard, a 
horse with volition, if not personality, who leads the clerks 
a merry chase : 

Toward the fen, ther wilde mares renne, 

Forth with wehee, thurgh thikke and thurgh thenne ("vv. 4065 f. ). 

Of the scene of the action Chaucer tells us rather more 
than does his source ; he names and locates it, carrying out, 
perhaps, the suggestion of the "molin a, choisel" of the 
fabliau : 

At Trumpington, nat fer fro Cantebrigge, 

Ther goth l a brook and over that a brigge, 

Up on the whiche brook ther stant a melle ; 

And this is verray soth that I yow telle (vv. 3921 fl.). 

1 The peculiar vividness of the present tense in descriptions is noteworthy. 
In the present instance it implies that skeptical readers may verify the tale 
by examination of brook and bridge and mill. In narration, on the other 
hand, the present tense is less vivid, perhaps because it is, necessarily, 
artificial. For the modern reader it is associated with second-hand summa- 
ries and abstracts. Cf. "A microscopic boy upon a cosmic horse came 
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Nearby is the fen : ' behind the mill an arbor (v. 4061), and 
a barn (v. 4088). Within the mill are hopper and trough 
(vv. 4036 ff.). The miller's house is " streit," " twenty foot 
of space" (vv. 4122 ff.), but has evidently more than one 
room, for Simkin 

in his owne chambre hem made a bed 
With shetes and with chalons faire y-spred, 
Noght from his owne bed ten foot or twelve. 
His doghter hadde a bed, al by hir-selve, 
Eight in the same chambre, by and by ; 
It mighte be no bet, and cause why, 
Ther was no roumer herberwe in the place (vv. 4139 ff. ). 

Through a hole in the wall of this room the moonlight fell 
upon Simkin's bald head, and at a critical moment he 
tripped over a stone in the floor, — if there was a floor? 
The clerks, returning from the pursuit of their horse, found 
Simkin sitting by the fire. By this same fire, no doubt, 
Simkin's wife baked the cake made of the clerks' flour. 

The time of the action seems to be the not very distant 
past : " a Miller was ther dwelling many a day " (v. 3925). 
" On a day it happed, in a stounde, sik lay the maunciple " 
(vv. 3992 f.). When the clerks returned with the horse it 
was night (v. 4117). "Aboute midnight wente they to 
reste" (v. 4148), an unusually late hour. 2 "Hem nedede 
no dwale" (v. 4161), Chaucer says, implying the custom of 
the "night-cap." 

This Ioly lyf han thise two clerkes lad 
Til that the thridde cok bigan to singe. 
Aleyn wax wery in the daweninge (vv. 4232 ff. ). 

slowly down the road leading to the town watering trough. . . . The 
watering trough is at the curb line of the street, in front of the post-office." 
— Atlantic Monthly, 88, 409. 

'See Skeat's identification of the scene, v, 116. 

2 Dead sleep fell upon the carpenter, in the Miller's Tale, "aboute 
corfew-tyme, or litel more" (v. 3645),— 8 or 9 p. m., "People invariably 
went to bed very early." — Skeat, v, 108. 
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Chaucer is, then, somewhat more careful than the trouvere 
to indicate the time of the action. 

The action is more closely unified than is that of the 
fabliau. From beginning to end its mainspring is the con- 
test of clerks and miller. Simkin's thefts, opportunely 
increased by the sudden illness of the maunciple, react upon 
the clerks : 

Testif they were, and lusty for to pleye, 

And, only for hir mirthe and revelrye, 

Up-on the wardeyn bisily they crye, 

To yeve hem leve but a litel stounde 

To goon to mille and seen hir corn y-grounde ; 

And hardily, they dorste leye hir nekke, 

The miller shold nat stele hem half a pekke 

Of corn by sleighte, ne by force hem reve (vv. 4004 ff. ). 

This exposition of character and mental states, of a situation 
very different from that at the beginning of the fabliau, 
prepares us at once, and paves the way, for all that is to 
come. 1 Carrying out their purpose, the clerks set out 
to watch hopper and trough, — clearly two clerks are neces- 
sary, if the miller is to be circumvented, and they do not 
seem, as they do in the fabliau, to be present in the cheating- 
miller story simply for the sake of the cradle story which 
follows. Simkin gets rid of them easily enough by turning 
their horse loose, and the long and exasperating pursuit is 
followed by contrasting situations, which form exceedingly 
effective transition to the clerks' revenge. They return, 
"wery and weet, as beste is in the reyn" (v. 4107), to find 
the miller sitting comfortably by the fire. John's state of 
mind is significant : 

"Now are we drive til hething and til scorn. 
Our corn is stole, men wil us foles calle, 
Bathe the wardeyn and our felawes alle, 
And namely the miller ; weylawey !" (vv. 4110 ff. ). 

•Varnhagen, pp. 256, 262, calls attention to the "ganz abweichende, 
vortreffliche motivirung bei Chaucer" at this point. 
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Although the " streitness " of his house necessitates all 
sleeping in the same room, Simkin agrees to put them up 
for the night, and indulges freely and until a late hour in 
the ale, which the clerks, he supposes, will pay for. (One 
must contrast the frugal "viande de bochage" of the 
fabliau.) The result is sleep, not merely, as "Varnhagen 
points out, 1 oblivious, but audible (v. 41 63), 2 with what 
effect upon the nerves of the wakeful clerks no human being 
need be told. Yet the story demands that it be emphasized. 
Says Aleyn : 

"This lange night ther tydes me na reste ; 
But yet, na fors ; al sal be for the beste. 
For Iohn," seyde he, "als ever moot I thryve, 
If that I may, yon wenche wil I swyve. 
Som esement has lawe y-shapen us ; 
For Iohn, ther is a lawe that says thus, 
That gif a man in a point be y-greved, 
That in another he sal be releved " (vv. 4175 fl.) . 

One does not suppose, of course, that this morality seemed 
wholly satisfactory to Chaucer, or that Aleyn himself could 
have taken it very seriously. Nevertheless we have here 
something more than the mere animalism* of the fabliau. 
Though they had sworn to get the better of the miller, the 
clerks had been cheated; they were weary and wet from 
pursuing Bayard while Simkin sat comfortably by the fire; 

1 Op. eit. , p. 262. 

2 The Miller's Tale (v. 3647) and the Pardoner's Tale (v. 554) furnish 
suggestive commentary. 

3 A Nation reviewer defines animalism as a "species of realism which 
deals with man considered as an animal, capable of hunger, thirst, lust, 
cruelty, vanity, fear, sloth, predacity, greed, and other passions and appe- 
tites that make him kin to the brutes, but which neglects, so far as possible, 
any higher qualities which distinguish him from his four-footed relatives, 
such as humor, thought, reason, aspiration, affection, morality and reli- 
gion." — The Nation, lxiii, 15. There is humor, thought, reason, even a 
kind of morality in what Aleyn says. 
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and now their vexation, and, thanks to their own ale, the 
snoring chorus, promised them a sleepless night. The situa- 
tion cried aloud for revenge, and to Aleyn, Avhom one 
cannot pretend to regard as more than one remove from 
the typical clerk of the fabliaux, — to Aleyn, who had seen 
the highly sexed Malin, and who was, of course, perfectly 
familiar with Simkin's weakest point, one particular form 
of wild justice would inevitably suggest itself. No less 
inevitable are the movements of John's mind : 

' 'And I lye as a draf-sek in my bed ; 
And when this Iape is tald another day, 
I sal been halde a daf, a cokenay ! 
I wil aryse, and auntre it, by my fayth ! " (vv. 4206 ££.). 

Thus, if Aleyn is inspired by desire for revenge, John, 
remembering the notorious jealousy of Simkin, and the 
pleasures of his companion, is inspired not only by desire 
for revenge, but like Roland, by emulation. Both are 
inspired by the thought of how they will appear when the 
tale is told (vv. 41 11, 4207 f.). 1 John now changes 2 the posi- 

1 They are in good company here , Roland exclaims : 

"Or guart chascuns que granz cols i empleit, 
Male cancun ja chantee n'en seit!" (vv. 1013 f.). 

And one thinks of Helena, in All's Well, and Gretchen, in Faust. 

2 In the fabliau it occurs to the clerk to misplace the cradle only after 
seeing the miller's wife leave the room. Chaucer's change is not an 
improvement, thinks Varnhagen (pp. 263 f. ), and regrets that the manu- 
scripts do not justify an assumption of error in transmission. But John is 
a shade better than the French clerk, something more than a creature of 
mere animal impulse. He is a skilful intriguer, who plans his revenge 
carefully, counts on what he foresees. Chaucer's change increases the 
effect of suspense, since the reader does not know why the cradle is moved. 
Of course John must risk the wife's missing the cradle before she leaves 
the room. But is there greater danger of this than of the failure of the 
trick upon her return? The fabliau of Gombert agrees with Chaucer's 
source here, and Boccaccio follows Gombert. It is interesting to note that 
La Fontaine (in Le Bereeau, Contes, ii, 5) makes the same change that 
Chaucer makes. Undoubtedly Chaucer had his reasons for the change, 
whatever they were. 
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tion of the cradle ; as for his victim, " as any lay she light 
was and Iolyf" (v. 4154); and results followed beyond his 
expectation, involving his companion more seriously than in 
the fabliau, since Simkin is a more dangerous adversary than 
the French miller. Simkin's wife comes to Aleyn's assist- 
ance, however, as the moonlight falls on Simkin's bald head, 
thoughtfully provided by Chaucer to resemble Aleyn's night- 
cap and draw her fire. One gets from the whole an 
impression of an action well-knit, carefully constructed, 
foreseen, and, granting but a little of that play of chance 
which the comic muse may always demand, inevitable. 
The central motive has become the contest of clerks and 
miller ; mere animalism is a secondary matter ; the form of 
the clerks' revenge is the inevitable result of the characters 
of all concerned. 1 

The Reeve's Tale is 404 lines — about 3,350 words — in 
length. It is thus about twice as long as its source or as 
the average fabliau, yet only half as long as the longest. 3 
It has not lost the virtue of brevity ; for a modern short 
story it is short ; 3 it can be read in less than half an hour. 
It does not tell a longer story than the fabliau, but tells the 
same story with greater elaboration. It consists of the same 
episode divided into the same three events or scenes, each 



Varnhagen calls attention to Chaucer's omission of the pulling of the 
child's ear : Eine mutter, welche dadurch zu einem fehltritte, frei- 
lich ohne es zu wissen, gebracht wird, dass sie zu ihrem schreienden kinde 
geht, so etwas mochte Chaucer doch bedenklich erscheinen." Pathos, in- 
troduced at this point, or at any point, in the story, would manifestly de- 
stroy the unity of impression. Yet the French clerk's act is not out of 
keeping with the cruelty of the fabliaux, which may, of course, go much 
further than this. 

1 Cf . the discussion of Poetic Justice, pp. 28 f . , below. 

*MB, 34, about 7500 words. 

s The most usual length of the short story is 3000 to 5000 words. Cf., C. 
B. Barrett, Short Story Writing, p. 17. 

2 
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with the same functions. The whole is preceded, however, 
by a description, in mass, of the victims of the clerks' 
intrigues (vv. 3921-3986). The summary of the opening 
situation, — the illness of the maunciple and the miller's 
thefts (vv. 3987—4001), requires somewhat more space than 
the French account of the dearth. But Chaucer has so far 
compressed the expository scene of the two clerks that it is, 
properly speaking, no scene at all. 1 He does not mention, 
as the fabliau does, the place and time of their conversation ; 
and he reduces the relatively long dialogue to a few lines 
of indirect discourse. Exclusive of the mass of character- 
description this preliminary matter requires but thirty lines, 
— .07 of the whole. The second scene requires 120 lines, 
or .30 ; the third, 200 lines, or, .50. 2 Chaucer, that is, 
preserves the excellent proportions of the fabliau, but 
compresses the first scene to gain space for preliminary 
character-description. The second and third scenes owe 
their length in part to the use of dialogue ; they owe it in 
greater degree to the introduction of details of action, 
partly for their own sake (here the fabliau keeps pace with 
Chaucer), 3 and partly to carry on the narrative. Chaucer's 
story is thus more vividly and completely imagined than 
the fabliau. A few lines from the Reeve's Tale will illustrate 
the difference in method : 

And by the throte-bolle he caughte Alayn. 
And he hente hym despitously agayn, 
And on the nose he smoot him with his fest. 
Doun ran the blody streem up-on his breast ; 
And in the floor, with nose and mouth to-broke, 
They walwe as doon two pigges in a poke. 



1 Cf., Whitcomb, The Study of a Novd, p. 36. 

1 The remaining 54 lines, or .13, is character-description. 

3 Cf., vv. 4136 ft., with the passage from the fabliau quoted p. 4, above. 
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And up they goon, and doun agayn anon, 

Til that the miller sporned at a stoon, 

And doun he fil bakward up-on his wyf, 

That wiste no-thing of this nyce stryf (vv. 4273 ft.). 1 

Presently she and John take part in the conflict, and it 
proceeds with no less vividness and detail. Dialogue, too, 
is effectively used where the fabliau has none. The con- 
summation of the intrigues shows this same love of detail ; 
Chaucer is a shade more outspoken than the fabliau. On 
the other hand he shows himself capable of rapid summary 
in general terms ; 2 for by this means he compresses the 
first scene. One gets the impression that he is fully con- 
scious of the different effects produced by general and by 
concrete terms and uses whichever are, at the moment, 
better suited to his purpose. 

In grasp and foresight Chaucer shows a marked advance. 
Nothing in the fabliau corresponds to the preparation for 
Simkin's downfall : 

As piled as an ape was his skulle (v. 3935). 

She wende the clerk hadde wered a volupeer. 

And with the staf she drough ay neer and neer, 

And wende han hit this Aleyn at the fulle, 

And smoot the miller on the pyled skulle (vv. 4303 fl.) 

Chaucer's early mention of daughter and child, and his 

emphasis of the cradle are further evidence of his prevision : 

Simkin had 

a child that was of half-yeer age ; 
In cradel it lay and was a propre page (vv. 3971 f. ). 

The cradel at hir beddes feet is set, 

To rokken, and to yeve the child to souke (vv. 4156 f. ). 

1 Cf., the lines quoted p. 4, above. Chaucer has about 350 words where 
the fabliau has about 160. The effective awakening of the wife by Simkin's 
fall is peculiar to Chaucer. 

2 Seevv. 3995 ft, 4146 ft 
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John moves the cradle (vv. 4211 ff.), and the two results 
follow (vv. 4221 ff., 4251 ff.), each time with mention of 
the cradle. Looking not forward but backward, Chaucer's 
characteristic summaries of situation at a given moment, 
cross sections of the narrative, are still further evidence of 
his grasp : * 

Thus is the proude miller y-bete, etc. (vv. 4313 ff. ) 

' ' Now are we drive til hething and til scorn. 
Our corn is stole," etc. (vv. 4110 ff. ) 

While, by means of detailed action and dialogue, Chaucer, 
as we have seen, retards the movement of his story, he 
attempts no suspense of the sort that conceals the outcome. 
The Reeve is telling the tale and the miller is sure to be 
worsted in the end. 

While there is relatively less dialogue 2 in Chaucer's tale, 
there is absolutely more. It is not all dualogue, but takes 
a variety of forms : Soliloquy (thoughts), of Simkin, vv. 
4047 ff., 4201 ff.; of his wife, vv. 4218 ff : of Aleyn. 
vv. 4249 ff. Monologue, John, vv. 4109 ff. ; Simkin, vv. 
4095 ff., 4307 ff. ; his wife, vv. 4286 ff. Dualogue, Simkin 
and John, vv. 4120 ff. ; Aleyn and John, vv. 4169 ff; 
Aleyn and Malin, vv. 4236 ff. ; Aleyn and Simkin, 4262 ff, 
Group Conversation, two instances, speeches in the follow- 
ing order : (1) Aleyn, Simkin, John, Simkin, John, Aleyn, 
Simkin (vv. 4022 ff.) ; (2) John, Aleyn, Wife, John (vv. 
4072 ff.). 3 There are no chorus speeches. Indirect Dis- 

1 His careful motivation, pp. 14 ff., above, his emphasis of the comic 
effects in character and in plot, pp. 22 ff., below, and his emphasis of 
poetic justice, pp. 28 ff. , below, should be noted in this connection. 

2 About .37, 151 out of 404 lines, or about 1250 words, as contrasted with 
about 790 words in the fabliau. 

3 " A sustained, realistic conversation of even three speakers is much 
more difficult to compose than dualogue, is a sign of true dramatic imagina- 
tion, and a distinguishing mark of great novelistic technic. The complexity 
of its structure is due chiefly to the great possible variety in sequence and 
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course takes the place of the expository dialogue. 1 Chaucer 
suppresses the dualogue of John and -the miller's wife, and 
substitutes for the preliminary talk of clerk and daughter 
the farewell and confession ; otherwise he follows the fabliau 
in the use of the dialogic form. He adds, however, the 
monologues and soliloquies, notably those of Simkin's wife 
and Aleyn, when they go astray in the dark, Simkin's 
reflections upon his own cleverness, and his wrathful out- 
burst in reply to Aleyn's tale of his adventures. Chaucer's 
method is, then, strictly speaking, less dramatic than that 
of the fabliau ; he is less likely to use dialogue in those 
parts of his story where one character affects the actions of 
another ; he is more likely to use it to express thought or 
emotion, and, in the group-conversations, " to give brilliant 
pictures of human life and picturesque scenes of nature." 3 
It does not, however, lack vividness or liveliness and vigor. 3 
It has, too, in high degree the dramatic quality of suggested 
exposition : 

Aleyn spak first, "al hayl, Symond, y-fayth ; 
How fares thy faire doghter and thy wyf ? " 
"Aleyn ! welcome," quod Simkin, " by my lyf, 
And Iohn also, how now, what do ye heer?" (vv. 4022 fl.). 

From this passage and John's reply in the lines that follow 
we might infer enough to make the preliminary exposition 
unnecessary, yet the story moves steadily forward. 

length of speeches, and of connectives and comment." Whitcomb, The 
Study of a Novel, pp. 18 f. Chaucer's group conversations are not sustained, 
but they have realism and variety. Cf . , however, T. B. Price, Troilus and 
Oriseyde, Pub. Mod. Lang. Asso., xi, 315: "For trio-scenes, in which a 
third person stands by to check the freedom of dramatic expansion, Chaucer 
shows a special aversion." He uses group scenes "to mark the attainment 
of some definite stage of action, and to give the summary of the situation." 
This is a fair description of the group conversations in the Beeve't Tale. 

1 Ci., p. 5, above. 

2 Price, loc. cit. , and the passage quoted, p. 26, below. 

3 Cf., passage quoted, p. 26, below. 
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The Chaucer of the Reeve's Tale is manifestly the Chaucer 
of the General Prologue, with the same interest in character 
and the same skill in portraying it. Aleyn and John are 
perhaps a little cleverer than the French clerks, but they 
carry on the fabliau tradition, Chaucer, however, not taking 
the type for granted, but describing them as " testif " and 
" lusty for to pleye " (v. 4004). Similarly, he is not con- 
tent with the conventional description of the miller's daughter 
as " bele et cointe " ; Malin 

thikke and wel y-growen was, 
With camuse nose and yen greye as glas : 
With buttokes brode and brestes rounde and hye, 
But right fair was hir heer, 1 wol nat lye (vv. 3973 ff.). 

Chaucer, however, is chiefly interested in Simkin and his 
wife, and upon them he depends for comic effects quite 
distinct from those which have their source in the intrigue. 
The description of Simkin has exactly the independent 
comic value of the portraits in the General Prologue : 

As eny pecok he was proud and gay. 

Pypen he coude and fisshe, and nettes bete, 

And turne coppes, and wel wrastle and shete ; 

And by his belt he baar a long panade, 

And of a swerd ful trenchant was the blade. 

A Ioly popper baar he in his pouche ; 

Ther was no man for peril dorste him touche. 

A Sheffeld thwitel baar he in his hose ; 

Sound was his face, and camuse was his nose. 1 

As piled as an ape was his skulle. 

He was a market-beter atte fulle. 

Ther dorste no wight hand upon him legge, 

That he ne swoor he sholde anon abegge. 

A theef he was for sothe of corn and mele, 

And that a sly, and usaunt for to stele. 

His name was hoten deynous Simkin (vv. 3926 ff.). 

'It is hardly necessary to point out the comic "incongruity" in the 
repetition of this feature in the daughter's face. 
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Comic incongruities, imperfections, departures from the norm, 
appear thus in Simkin's dress, 1 features, and manner, and 
approach caricature in the account of his equipment. From 
the comic point of view his dishonesty, vanity, and violence 
are ludicrous departures from the moral norm. He is a sly 
thief, yet guilty of stupidity in permitting his own slyness to 
bring about the dangerous benighting of the clerks, as well 
as in permitting his vanity and cupidity to lead him to 
regard with such jealous satisfaction a daughter of the parson 
of the town, and to suppose that because she was " y-fostred 
in a nunnerye " she was necessarily " wel y-norissed and a 
mayde." 2 With her, comic effect springs wholly from this 
source : 

And eek, for she was somdel smoterlich, 

She was as digne as water in a dich ; 

And ful of hoker and of bisemare. 

Hir thoughte that a lady sholde hir spare, 

What for hir kinrede and hir nortelrye 

That she had lerned in the nonnerye (vv. 3963 fl. ). 

In the portrait of Simkin Chaucer, as has been said } 
follows the familiar methods of the General Prologue. There 
is the same effective absence of system, the order of items in 
the little catalogue determined, perhaps, wholly by the exi- 
gencies of rhyme. There is, too, the same skill in the 
selection of characteristic detail, the same harmony, the same 
final unity in the portrait. In this topsy-turvy order the 
well-known methods are combined : epithet and dress, accom- 



•Cf-.v. 3955. 

5 " Die Nonnenkloster, die Statten des Friedens und der Ruhe, erscheinen 
als Sitze sinnlichster Lust. Vor allem wird das Gebot der Keuschheit wenig 
respectiert. . . . Selbst die Abtissin, die ohne Nachsicht die Unregelmassig- 
keiten der Nonnen bestraft, ist nicht frei von Vorwurf." Preime, Die 
From, in den altframosischen Fabliaux, p. 80. Preime finds no lack of 
evidence in support of these statements. Cf. , Pfeffer, Beitrage zur Kenntniss 
des altfranzosischen Volkslebens, meist auf Grund der Fabliaux, I, 27. 
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plishment, 1 equipment, effect upon others, physiognomy 
habits, effect, habits, and epithets. Other methods, else- 
where in the tale, deepen the impression of the characters, 
and sometimes increase our knowledge of them. Thus 
Simkin's slyness is expressed by pantomime : 

Out at the dore he gooth f ul prively, 
Whan that he saugh his tyme, softely ; 
He loketh up and doun til he hath founde 
The clerkes hors . . . (vv, 4057 fl.). 2 

It is expressed by self-description : " Yet can a miller make 
a clerkes berd " (v. 4096). We should not know, however, 
that John was swift of foot but for his " I is ful wight, god 
waat, as is a raa" (v. 4086). The Northern dialect of the 
clerks is the most notable piece of characterization by utter- 
ance ; 3 their exclamations upon the discovery of the loss of 
the horse, together with the pantomime, are revelation 
of the "testif" quality, of their excitability. The miller's 
boastfulness (vv. 4000 f.), his pride of family (v. 4272) are 
revealed in the same way. Snoring clearly had for Chaucer 
definite implications in regard to character. 4 Even Bayard, 
finally, goes " forth with wehee " (v. 4066). It is not likely 
that Chaucer intended to heighten the effect of character by 
means of contrast in his portraits of John and Aleyn ; the 



1 Usually introduced by the phrase "he coude," or "wel coude he," 
this method is very characteristic of Chaucer. For examples see the 
General Prologue, vv. 94 f., 106, 122 fl., 130, 18911., 210 ft., 236 L, 258, 
278, 325, 382 fl., 490, 547 fl., 562, 565, 608, etc.; the Miller's Tale, vv. 
3193, 3200, 3326, etc.; the Friar's Tale, vv. 1325 f.; the Nun's Prieses 
Tale, vv. 4040 fl . 

2 Cf., vv. 3951 fl. 

5 It adds just one detail to what we know of them, makes them more real 
and more amusing in effect, therefore ; dialect alone does not individualize. 

4 Cf., vv. 4163 fl., A 3647, C554. 
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two clerks are much alike, yet John seems to be somewhat 
the more forceful, the wiser or more discreet. 1 

It is scarcely possible to define Chaucer's attitude toward 
the persons of the tale. In this, as in other respects, he 
preserves the fabliau tradition of impersonality. Negatively, 
of course, it is not difficult to say that he does not sit in 
judgment upon them ; he is manifestly not writing from the 
point of view of the moralist. His purpose is not to reform 
the millers of England ; as in the fabliau there is, except 
perhaps in the reference to Malin's legacy (vv. 3983 f.), no 
suggestion of satire directed against a class. 2 Unlike the 
victims in the Friar's Tale and the Summoner's Tale, Simkin 
is not a type but an individual, and it is not the miller at 
whom we laugh, but at the man, real, complex, human. 

The discussion of motives 3 has already disclosed Chaucer's 
greater interest in states of mind, though there is nothing, 
and in a tale of this sort there could be nothing, 4 like the 
psychological study, the carefully drawn " lines of emotion " 
of the Franklin's Tale, where a situation which threatens to 
become somewhat similar concerns persons of rank, dignity, 
and breeding, and is regarded seriously. Of methods much 
need not be said. One reads Simkin's mind in his face : 
" this miller smyled of hir nycetee, and thoghte " (vv. 

■John knew the way, spoke first to the miller, devised the plan of 
standing by the hopper, discovered the loss of the horse, and suggested 
laying down swords and running after him, called Aleyn a "fonne," 
counseled prudence but carried out a more daring intrigue and involved 
Aleyn in the catastrophe, while he himself escaped. Aleyn made the 
preparations, said he would stand by the trough (thus following John's 
lead), conceived the plan of getting even with Simkin, mistook Simkin for 
John. There is thus nothing like the clearly-intended contrasts between 
Nicholas and Absolon, in the Millers Tale, or between Arveragus and 
Aurelius, in the Franklin's Tale, 

2 Satirical purpose is exceptional in the fabliaux. Cf., Beclier, pp. 326 ff. 

3 Pp. 14 ff. above. 
4 Cf., pp. 7f. above. 
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4046 f.). The effect of " known causes " has been pointed 
out. 1 The miller betrays his wrath (vv. 4268 ff.), the clerks 
(whose dialect is at this point especially amusing) and the 
miller's wife betray their excitement, by utterance and panto- 
mime, in the lively and picturesque incident of the pursuit 
of the horse : 

And whan the mele is sakked and y-bounde, 
This Iohn goth out and fynt his hors away, 
And gan to crye " harrow " and " weylaway ! 
Our hors is lorn ! Alayn, for goddes banes, 
Step on thy feet, com out, man, al at anes ! 
Alias, our wardeyn has his palfrey lorn." 
This Aleyn al forgat, bothe mele and corn, 
Al was out of his mynde his housbondrye. 
" What ? whilk way is he geen ? " he gan to crye. 

The wyf cam leping inward with a ren, 
She seyde, " alias ! your hors goth to the fen 
With wilde mares, as faste as he may go. 
Unthank come on his hand that bond him so, 
And he that bettre sholde han knit the reyne." 

" Alias," quod Iohn, " Aleyn, for Cristes peyne, 
Lay doun thy swerd, and I wil myn alswa ; 
I is ful wight, god waat, as is a raa ; 
By goddes herte he sal nat scape us bathe. 
Why nadstow pit the capul in the lathe ? 
Il-hayl, by god, Aleyn, thou is a fonne ! " 

This sely clerkes han ful faste y-ronne 
To-ward the fen, bothe Aleyn and eek Iohn (vv. 4070 ff. ). 

Character, as has been said, is a matter of interest in the 
Reeve's Tale and an important source of comic effect. There 
is similar contrast with the fabliau in style : Chaucer puts 
into the mouth of the Reeve epigram, irony, play upon 
words, clever turns of expression not to be paralleled in the 
fabliau. 2 It is superfluous to point them out, yet examples 



1 P. 15, above. 
s Cf., p. 8, above. 
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are worth while as showing how much more Chaucer, by this 
means, gets out of the comic situations : the miller's wife 
went to the wrong bed : 

" Alias ! " quod she, " I hadde almost misgoon ; 
I hadde almost gon to the clerkes bed. 
Ey, bcnedicite/ thanne hadde I f oule y-sped " (w. 4218 ff.). 

Aleyn, under the same circumstances, — 

" By god," thoghte he, al wrang I have misgon ; 
Myn heed is toty of my swink to-night, 
That maketh me that I go nat aright ( w. 4252 ff. ). 

The satirical irony : 

For holy chirches good moot ben dispended 

On holy chirches blood, that is descended (vv. 3983 f. ). 

The courteous thefts of the miller. Aleyn on the snoring 
family : "whilk a compline is y-mel hem alle !" (v. 4171). 
The whole passage descriptive of the miller's wife (vv. 
3957 ff.), notably: 

For Ialous folk ben perilous evermo, 

Algate they wolde hir wyves wenden so (vt. 3961 f.). 

The dialect of the clerks, forming comic contrast with the 
normal, London, speech, is another source of amusement. 

Emphasis of comic effects in character and style does not 
prevent Chaucer from working out the comic possibilities of 
plot ; he follows, indeed, the fabliau traditions, and makes 
this the matter of first importance. By minor changes he 
makes the same intrigues more effective and preserves a 
better proportion between them. The cheating of the clerks 
becomes a less serious affair, but much more is made of their 
expectation, as well as of their vexation and physical pain, 
when it is not fulfilled, so that the comic incongruity between 
expectation and fulfilment is far more pronounced. In the 
Aleyn and Malin intrigue Malin, unlike her French proto- 
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type, is not deceived, but joins with Aleyn in disappointing 
the family hopes of a great marriage, and further aids in 
victimizing the miller by telling of his theft of corn. Aleyn, 
unlike the French clerk, meets more than his match in the 
miller, and thus becomes temporarily the victim in this 
by-product of John's intrigue. Chaucer adds a new " incon- 
gruity," adding mockery to physical pain, in the beating of 
Simkin by his own wife, but wisely refrains from all 
reference to her feelings when she discovers how she had 
been duped by means of the misplaced cradle. On the 
whole, then, Chaucer multiplies and sharpens the comic 
contrasts, largely because he gives us a story in which we 
have always, or nearly always, aggressor versus aggressor, 
each with an expectation doomed to a comic disappointment. 
Chaucer's tale is better than the fabliau in much the same 
way that tennis is a better game than golf; in the first there 
is a real clash of skill and cunning ; in the second each plays 
his own game, neither necessarily conscious of the other. 

Chaucer not only makes more of the comic possibilities of 
his story, but he leaves the reader, largely by the same 
means, with his desire for poetic justice 1 more completely 
satisfied. The same criminal is overtaken by much the same 
" questionable ruse." The punishment of the miller seems 
poetically just, not because of its perfect equality with his 
crime, — though it is to be remembered that his Catastrophe 
is the result of many years of thieving, — not because of its 
suddenness, but because it comes in part from an unlooked- 
for source, — his own wife and daughter ; because it is com- 
bined with mockery, in that it is his own act that has 
compelled the benighting of the clerks ; because it is delayed 
by his temporary success ; because it is emphasized by repe- 
tition and multiplication, taking effect in the persons of his 

1 Ct., p. 9, above. 
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wife and daughter as well as in his own, and in his loss of 
the cake and the cost of the supper. The reader, moreover, 
sympathizes with the clerks in their attempt to prevent a 
theft, and is antagonistic to the miller, who, unlike his 
French prototype, has no redeeming quality, and to his wife. 
The neutral daughter, who promptly conspires with the clerk 
against the miller, is a happy substitute for the girl betrayed 
by the iron ring. Her mother's origin and education 
similarly modify the effect of the catastrophe. 

Chaucer takes special pains to emphasize poetic justice : 
the miller is a swaggerer who goes heavily armed, that he 
may get the worst of an encounter ; he and his wife are 
foolishly proud of her lineage and breeding, that their pride 
may have a fall ; the parson has plans for a great marriage 
for Malin, only that they may be disappointed. That mother 
and daughter are " difficult " heightens the effect of the 
clerks' conquest. The unusual thefts of the miller, — his 
taking advantage of the illness of the mauniciple, — demand 
unusual punishment. His delight in the success of his own 
cunning directly paves the way for his downfall. Chaucer, 
as we have seen, even formulates the principle upon which 
the clerks act. 1 

Chaucer carries on the fabliau tendency to indulge in 
proverbial comment upon life. John has a good memory 
for sayings of this sort, and they are peculiarly effective in 
his dialect : 

" Symond," quod Iohn, " by god, nede has na peer ; 

Him boes serve him-selve that has na swayn " (vv. 4026 f. ). 
" I have herd seyd, man sal taa of twa thinges 

Slyk as he fyndes, or taa slyk as he bringes " (vv. 4129 1.). 
" With empty hand men may na haukes tulle ; 

Lo here our silver, redy for to spende " (vv. 4134 f. ). 



1 See p. 15, above. 
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The success of Simkin's trick recalls to him a bit of the 
proverbial philosophy of Reynard the Fox : 

" ' The gretteste clerkes been noght the wysest men,' 

As whylom to the wolf thus spak the mare " (vv. 4054 f. ). 

And the Reeve thus moralizes the tale : 

Lo, swich it is a miller to be fals ! 
And therfore this proverbe is seyd ful sooth, 
" Him thar nat wene wel that yvel dooth ; 
A gylour shal him-self bigyled be" (vv. 4318 ft. ). 



Ill 

The Reeve's Tale and the Fabliaux. 

Comparing the results of the foregoing analyses, one finds 
that Chaucer may have learned, not only his story, but also 
some important elements of his technique, from the fabliau. 
The interest in the everyday life of bourgeois or peasant 
society, seen in its commonplace surroundings, in its local 
color, is already there : so that Chaucer, in one of the most 
English tales of his English period, may have imitated (as 
genius imitates) a French interest, a French point of view. 
The strict unity of time, and the virtue of brevity, rare in 
medieval literature, are already there. Neatness of structure, 
too, clear relation of part to part, excellent proportion and 
emphasis, skilful handling of synchronous events, Chaucer 
may have learned from the fabliau. The fabliau is not 
without evidence that the author grasped the story as a 
whole, saw the end and prepared for it from the beginning. 
And it may have taught Chaucer something in the way of 
rapid, realistic, and vigorous dialogue. It may have taught 
him dramatic impersonality, objectivity, absence of attitude 
toward his characters. It may have taught him the comic 
possibilities of intrigue. And he may have learned from it 
the tendency toward proverbial comment upon life. In both 
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Chaucer's tale and the fabliau, finally, we have the same 
perfect fitness of style to subject-matter ; in coarseness of 
expression there is nothing to choose between them. 

So much Chaucer may have learned from his source ; but 
if he knew one fabliau he must have known others, and it is 
rather to be expected that he was influenced by the technique 
of the whole body of this literature; that if he elaborated his 
source, he elaborated it along the lines of fabliau tradition. 
An examination of the Montaiglon-Raynaud collection shows 
that many of the Chaucerian characteristics, which a com- 
parison with his source alone would lead one to regard as 
peculiar to him, are to be found there. While, manifestly, 
many fabliaux have been lost, and while this collection no 
doubt contains some that Chaucer never saw or heard, yet 
we may safely assume that the fabliaux which have come 
down to us are typical of the whole body. 1 

Chaucer does not isolate his characters, differs from his 
source in placing them in a setting, social and geographical. 
In this respect his changes are in keeping with the spirit of 
the fabliaux. The miller's wife becomes a priest's 2 daughter : 
the " priestess," mistress, possibly in some cases actual wife, 
of the priest, is not an uncommon figure in the fabliaux, and 
she is drawn, like all the persons of the fabliaux, from life. 3 
Not much is said, naturally, of the offspring of these wild 
marriages, yet they are occasionally mentioned, as when a 
servant ironically asks her mistress : 

" Li vostre enfant sont mout loial, 
Que vous avez du prestre etts?" (84,* 374 f.). 

>Cf., BeViier, pp. 37 fl. 

2 A very different person of a toun from the character described in the 
General Prologue. 

'See Preime, pp. 66 ff., Beclier, pp. 336 f., Legrand d'Aussy, Fabliaux, 
I, 300, n. 1., and Pfeffer, I, 23 ff. 

*The numbers are those affixed to the fabliaux in the Montaiglon- 
Raynaud collection. 
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Siinkin's wife was, furthermore, " y-fostred in a nonnerye," 
and we have already seen what commentary the fabliaux 
have to make upon the nature of such an education. 1 Many 
fabliaux, by mention of various institutions, give the same 
impression of complex social setting ; there is, for instance, 
frequent reference to fairs, and one can find a rough parallel 
even for the description of Simkin as a " market-beter " : 2 
the hero of De Pleine Bourse de Sens (67) 

estoit marcheanz, 
Et de foires mout bien cheanz (vv. 5f. ). 

Part of the action of this fabliau takes place at the fair of 
Troyes and we learn what was bought and sold there. 
Absence of place-names is, again, though the rule, yet not 
universal in the fabliaux. B6dier 3 bases the localization of 
about twenty of them upon "des indications geographiques 
precises." 

Chaucer names his characters : this is not unusual in the 
fabliaux. Gombert (22) takes its title from the " vilain's" 
name ; his wife is Dame Guilain. Pfeffer * has a long list 
of the names of persons which occur in the fabliaux ; among 
them, it is interesting to note, are to be found Alein, Jehan, 
and Simon. Alein, as it happens, is one of the heroes of De 
Deux Anghys (46), who, through his inability to distinguish 
in pronunciation, between anel and agnel, procures for George, 
his sick friend, a joint of young ass instead of lamb. George, 
apparently, spoke the French of Stratford atte Bowe, or 
something like it, and for the Prioress's reason : 

Son bon li velt dire en francois, 
Mais la langue torne a englois 
Que ce ne fu mie merveille. 
Alein son compaignon esveille ; 

1 P. 23, above. s Cf., p. 12, above. 

3 Pp. 436 ff. i Op. tit, in, 40 ff. 
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Or oiez com il l'apela : 
" Alein," fait il, " foustes vus la? 
Trop dormes ore longuement, 
Mi cuit un poi alegement, 
Mi have tote nuit sou6, 
Mi ave, ge cuit, plus so6 ; 
Si cuit vueil mangier .1. petit" (vv. 11 ff.). 1 

Some such fabliau as this may well have suggested to 
Chaucer the comic possibilities of dialect, a vein of comic 
effect not much worked in medieval literature. 2 

Background characters are common in the fabliaux ; 
apparent isolation of the persons of the story is by no means 
the rule. Thus, again in De Deux Angloys (46), there is a 
background of shopkeepers, from whom, one after the other, 
Alein demands and. Examples might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. 

While Bayard has no prototype in the fabliaux, there is 
evidence of close observation of horse-flesh. The descriptions 
of Les Deux Chevaux in the fabliau of that name (13), show 
power of individualization and a realization of comic possi- 
bilities. The peasant's horse, worn out from over-work, 
"bien sanble roncins mors de fain" (v. 19) ; the hackney 
at the Priory of Saint- Aeheul 

estoit maigres et taillanz, 
Dos brisie, mauves por monter ; 
Les costes li pot-on conter ; 
Hauz ert derriere, et bas devant, 
Si aloit d'un pied sousclochant, 
Dont il n' estoit preu afaitiez ; 
N'estoit reveleus ne haitiez, 
N'il n'avoit talent de hennir (vv. 57 ft.,). 

1 The Englishmen, in addition to their inability to pronounce the French 
words, '' ne manquent pas . . . de confondre les conjugaisons francaises . . 
et ne connaissent guere le genre des substantifs qu'ils emploient." MR. II, 
332. 

2 See, however, Professor Matzke' s interesting discussion of S&me Example 
of French as Spoken by Englishmen in Old French Literature, Modern Philology, 
in, 47 ff. Cf. Bedier, pp. 442 f. 

3 
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To this sorry beast the idealized Vair Palefroi offers sharp 

contrast : 

Vairs ert et de riche color ; 

Sachiez qu'en nule reaute 
N'en avoit nus a icel tans 
Si bon, ne si souef portans (3, 144 ff. ). 

Chaucer, as has been said, tells us rather more than does 
his source of the scene of the action, but here again his 
elaboration is well within the limits of the fabliau literature. 
Pfeffer, in his section (in, iii) dealing with the house and its 
furnishings, constructs, by means of evidence from the 
fabliaux, a remarkably complete picture of the dwelling and 
of the customs connected with it. It was usual, we learn, to 
bake at home. " Da man nach dem Abendessen bald zur 
Ruhe ging . . . gait es nach kurzer Unterhaltung, dem Gast 
das Lager zu bereiten. Im Hause des Armen machte man 
nicht viel Umstande. Entweder schlaft der Gast mit der 
Familie seines Gastgebers im selben Raum . . . oder in einer 
Kammer mit einem Familienglied zusammen." Full details 
as to bed and bed-clothing are mentioned. One gave a 
soporific drink to the specially honored guest : 

Ains aportent le vermeil vin, 

Si but entre les dras de lin (34, 405 f. ). 

We learn that early hours were the rule; and, in general, 
since any complication of intrigue requires care in the indi- 
cation of time, the trouvere is watchful in this matter also. 
The action of most of the fabliaux occurs within twenty-four 
hours. 1 

A majority of the fabliaux probably contain but a single 
intrigue. When two intrigues are combined, as in the 
Reeve's Tale and its source, the two are closely related, 

1 For further accounts of customs see Pfeffer, in, i, von den Fahrenden, 
and III, iv, von Essen und Trinken. 
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usually as cause and effect. Unity of action is thus as 
inevitable as unity of time. Ordinarily, too, just as in 
Chaucer, the action is set in motion by adequate motivation ; 
poverty compels a clerk to give up his studies, to leave Paris, 
and on his way home, tired, thirsty, and hungry, to beg a 
lodging for the night at the house of a peasant (132) ; 
marriage parts two friends, leads to groundless jealousy and 
suspicion whereby the innocent become guilty, in Le lay 
I'espervier (115). Action springs from character, too, and 
of this there is no better illustration than the story of a 
jongleur, an inveterate gambler, who, left in charge of the 
lost souls during the absence of the Devil, shook dice for 
them and lost them all to St. Peter (117). This fabliau 
opens with a fairly careful description of the hero's character 
and way of life, and it is of course the saint's knowledge of 
his weakness that leads him to take this method of winning 
back lost souls. 

While in many of the fabliaux we find but a single 
intriguer, whose victim is as passive, as stupid and supersti- 
tious, as the carpenter in the Miller's Tale, there are still some 
where there is a contest of intriguers like that in the Reeve's 
Tale. In the charming Lai d'Aristote (137) the philosopher 
is pitted against a woman and comes off second best. In 
Aloul (24) neither husband nor priest is passive victim ; 
both carry on the struggle with great vigor. Emphasis of a 
causal relation between intrigues, regarding the second as 
revenge for the first, results, as in the Reeve's Tale, in a kind 
of justification, of rough morality. 1 The jealous or miserly 
husband, who torments his wife until her inconstancy seems 
inevitable, is a typical figure of the fabliaux. La Male 
Dame (149), is an example of the taming of a shrew by 
heroic measures. In the Be Pleine Bourse de Sens (67), 

1 Cf. p. 15, above. 
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finally, there is an approach to something like moral purpose : 
faithful wife and faithless mistress are revealed by contrasting 
incidents, each receiving the hero of the tale, who pretends 
that he has been ruined, according to her true character. 

The use of concrete detail, the complete realization of the 
action, while it distinguishes the Reeve's Tale from its source, 
is yet common enough in the fabliaux. With the battles of 
clerks and miller l one may compare the long account of the 
battle of Aloul and the priest (24, 550 ff.). In quantity this 
is an extreme case, yet concrete narrative of this sort is 
exceedingly common. Narrative in general terms, on the 
other hand, is no less frequent. It is often used for rapid 
introductory summaries, as in the opening lines of the 
Aristote (137, 85 ff.) or of the Espervier : 

Dui chevalier jadis estoient 
Qui molt durement s'entramoient : 
Onques entre eus n'ot point d'envie, 
Molt par menoient bele vie : 
Chevalerie maintenoient, 
Et ensemble toz jors erroient (115, 11 ft.). 

Not only the relations of the two friends, but also 
those of the wife and her husband's friends, are thus 
lightly sketched, where, had the matter been of primary 
importance, the fabliau would have delighted in detail. Thus 
the ability to distinguish between the effects produced by 
general and concrete narrative is clearly not peculiar to 
Chaucer ; and one finds in the fabliau a similar use of indi- 
rect discourse : 

Li rois avoec s'amie maint ; 
S'en parolent maintes et maint, 
De ce qu'il en tel point s'afole 
Et qu'il maine vie si fole, 
Que il d' avoec li ne se muet 
Com cil qui amender nel puet (137, 115 ft. ). 

1 Quoted, pp. 4 and 18 f. above. 
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The fabliau plots are commonly of such a nature as to 
require foresight and hindsight, grasp of the story as a 
whole, and in this respect, also, Chaucer's advance beyond 
his source can be paralleled from the fabliaux. The Vair 
Palefroi (3), carrying a bride to a distasteful union, turns 
into a familiar by-path and brings her to her young lover's 
arms. Huon le Roi, the author, is at great pains to make 
this seem inevitable. The scene of the action is important : 

Adonc estoient li boschage 
Dedenz Champaingne plus sauvage, 
Et li pais, que or ne soit (vv. 48 ff. ). 

In a castle deep within these woods dwelt the heroine, 
whither Messire Guillaume 

Avoit en la forest parfonde, 

Qui granz estoit a la roonde ; 

Un sentier fet, qui n' estoit mie 

Hantez d'ome qui fust en vie 

Se de lui non tant seulement. 

Par 1st aloit celeement 

Entre lui et son palefroi, 

Sanz demener noise n'eflroi, 

A la pucele maintes foiz ( vv. 88 ff. ) , 

Dessus le palefroi requerre 

Aloit sovent la damoisele 

Par la forest soutaine et bele, 

Oil le sentier batu avoit 

Que nus el monde ne savoit 

Fors que lui et son palefroi (w. 157 ff.). 

When the damoisele by her father's decree was to marry Mes- 
sire Guillaume's uncle, messengers were sent out to borrow 
horses for the women to ride to the chapel where the marriage 
was to be solemnized. The vair palefroi fell to the lot of the 
unwilling bride. Thanks to protracted revels the night 
before, the watchman mistook the moonlight for the dawn 
and woke the household so early that they set out for the 
chapel soon after midnight. Inevitably the whole company, 
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riding through the midnight woods, drowsed in their saddles. 
The road was so narrow that they were compelled to ride 
single file. 

Ainsi vont chevauchant ensamble. 

Li vairs palefrois, ee me samble, 

Oil la damoisele seoit, 

Qui la grant route porsivoit, 

Ne sot pas le chemin avant 

Oh la grant route aloit devant, 

Ainz a choisi par devers destre 

Une sentele, qui vers l'estre 

Mon seignor Guillaume aloit droit. 

Li palefrois la sente voit, 

Qui molt so vent l'avoit hantee ; 

Le chemin lest sanz demoree 

Et la grant route des chevaus (vv. 1035 ft.). 

In its fondness for dialogue, Chaucer's source is, as we 
have seen, typical fabliau. Chaucer's advance here was 
chiefly in the way of additional forms, and here again his 
methods can be paralleled from the other fabliaux. The use 
of indirect discourse has been noted : 1 of soliloquy the 
Aristote (137) furnishes excellent examples, soliloquy expres- 
sive of emotion and purpose ; 2 upon group conversation the 
fabliaux do not venture. Dualogue, vigorous, dramatic, 
characteristic, not surpassed by Chaucer, carries on the 
important portions of the story in Saint Pierre et le Jongleur 

(117)- \ [ 

Chaucer's chief addition to fabliau technique seems to have 

been in the way of character-drawing, and it is probably 
true that the fabliaux can furnish no example of a person so 
vivid, so complex, so highly individualized, as Simkin. Yet 
even here one finds that the trouvere had achieved an approx- 
imation to Chaucer's methods and to Chaucer's success. 



1 P. 36, above. 

2 Alexander's regrets for his mistress, vv. 200 ff. ; Aristote' s love for her, 
vv. 326 ff. 
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D'Andeli, certainly, gives us an interesting picture of Aris- 
tote (137) and is fully aware of the comic incongruities of 
the philosopher, "chanu et pale" (v. 244), "qui tout 
savoit" (v. 155). Early one summer morning, as the fair 
Indian, like Emilia, walked in a garden, Aristote 

Levez est, si siet a ses livres, 
Voit la dame aler et venir, 
El cuer li met .1. souvenir 
Tel que son livre li fet clore. 
"He', Dieus ! " fet il, " quar venist ore 
Cil mireoirs plus pres de ci, 
Si me metroie en sa merci." 

Avoi ! qu'est mes cuers devenuz? 

Je suis toz vieus et toz chenuz, 

Lais et pales et noirs et maigres, 

En filosofie plus aigres 

Que nus c'on sache ne ne cuide. 

Molt ai mal emploie m'estuide, 

Qui onques ne finai d'aprendre. 

Or me desaprent por mieus prendre 

Amors, qui maint preudomme a pris (vv. 322 ff.). 

One has thus the incongruity of philosophy and love, and in 
the contrast of Aristote and the Indian girl, the incongruity of 
age and youth. Both are seen from the comic point of view. 
Simkin's incongruities are of a different sort ; the two 
persons are not comparable. Yet the technique of d'Andeli 
is comparable with Chaucer's ; and while this Old French 
philosopher has not quite the vividness or the individuality 
of the English miller, yet he approaches him in complexity 
and he is drawn by a variety of methods, made to reveal 
himself dramatically in word l and action. 

1 Though he permits himself to be saddled and bridled, and ridden by 
the fair Indian, his power of dialectic does not desert him. When Alex- 
ander ridicules him, he replies : " You see that I am justified in fearing the 
effect of love upon you, who are in all the ardor of youth, when it has the 
power thus to accoutre me, who am full of years. I have joined example 
to precept. See that you profit by them." 
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The description of Malin is for the most part conventional, 
and can be readily paralleled from the fabliaux. 1 She is 
individualized, however, and distinguised from all French 
sisters or prototypes by the " camuse nose " inherited from 
Simkin. It is indeed to be noted that in La Male Dame 
(149) the trouvSre emphasizes family resemblance of mother 
and daughter, — both have the habit of acting upon " nega- 
tive suggestion;", but nothing is said of a physical resem- 
blance. 

While, moreover, the trouveres do not reach Chaucer's 
skill in characterization by dress, yet they attempt something 
of the sort. Bicheut, in the oldest of the fabliaux, suggests 
Simkin's wife, or the Wife of Bath ; she " tient a aller a la 
messe . . . ; le visage clair et vermeil, en grande toilette, 
portant un manteau vair et un chainse neuf, dans sa dignite 
de bourgeoise, elle passe par les rues, fiere ; ' sa longue queue 
va trainant dans la poussiere,' et les bourgeois, accourus sur 
le pas de leur porte, admirent." 2 In Boivin de Proving 
(116) a jongleur, having occasion to appear as a peasant, 
dresses the part with great care : 

Vestuz se fu d'un burel gris, 

Cote, et sorcot, et chape ensamble, 

Qui tout fu d'un, si com moi samble ; 

Et si ot coiffe de borras ; 

Ses sollers ne sont mie 3. las, 

Ainz sont de vache dur et fort ; 

Et cil, qui mout de barat sot, 

.1. mois et plus estoit remese 

Sa barbe qu'ele ne fu rese ; 

.1. aguillon prist en sa main, 

Por ce que mieus samblast vilain ( vv. 6 ff.). 

Dress, in these lines, if it does not individualize, is at least 
thoroughly typical of a class, and gives evidence of close 

1 Cf. Preime, Die Frm : Aussere Eigemchafien, pp. 17 ff. 
*Bedier, p, 306. 
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observation. Evidence of this sort is collected in large 
quantity by Pfeffer ; l and his conclusions in regard to highly 
prized accomplishments show that this method of character- 
ization also was common in the fabliaux. 2 Their use of 
dialect has been noted ; 3 other methods have been already 
sufficiently exemplified ; no one of them is peculiar to 
Chaucer. Massed descriptions of character, like the opening 
lines of the Reeve's Tale, occur in the fabliaux ; they are 
however, briefer, more conventional.* 

In mental states Chaucer showed, so far as the Reeve's 
Tale is concerned, no great interest, so that it is not difficult 
to find him equaled, or even surpassed, by the fabliaux in 
this respect. Huon le Roi traces with some care the emotions 
of the despairing lovers in the Vair Palefroi (3), 6 and makes 
use of the ordinary methods of description. Passages already 
quoted from the Arislote show that d'Andeli, in his study and 
suggestion of mental states, can be not less dramatic than 
Chaucer. 

IV. 

Conclusion. — The Reeve's Tale as a Short Story. 

" Nous savons aujourd'hui que tout ce merite d'inventeur 
qu'on lui attribuait consiste & avoir fort bien copie notre 
fabliau." One may, perhaps, venture to doubt if the writer of 
this sentence had actually examined, side by side, our tale and 



1 m, 33 ff. 2 n, 30 f . 

3 P. 33, above. 

4 Cf. the descriptions of Messire Guillaume, in the Vair Palefroi (3), and 
of the jongleur, in Saint Pierre et le Jongleur (117) . 

5 In the completeness of its "lines of emotion" this fabliau is comparable 
with the Franklin's Tale. See w. 118 ff., 169 ff., 202 ff., 313 ff., 320 ft., 
419 ff., 469 ff., 559 ff., 710 ff., 743 f., 785 ff., 862 ff., 893 ff., 935 f., 1042 
ff., 1135, 1177 ff., 1284 f. 
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his fabliau, so great are the differences in technique between the 
two. And yet if he had written nos fabliaux, and if we might 
translate fort bien eopti, "inimitably imitated," we should be 
obliged to agree with him. For though Chaucer doubles the 
length of his source, and elaborates it in every direction, for 
all these elaborations parallels are to be found in the longer 
fabliaux ; it is Chaucer's combination of them that is inimi- 
table. Chaucer, we may say then, perfected a type that had 
already run its course in France, reaching there a state of 
high development. It is therefore not surprising that he was 
technically at his best in tales like the Miller's and the 
Reeve's. 1 He was at his best, not because he found stories of 
this type more interesting than others, nor merely because he 
had reached the zenith of his development as an artist, but 
because he was here writing under the influence of the best 
narrative art known to the Middle Ages. 

Professor Kittridge defines 2 the fabliaux as "short stories 
in verse," and it is perhaps from this point of view that we 
may best sum up whatever differencing characteristics of the 
type have come under our observation. The Reeves Tale 
possesses unity of time : all the action of the story proper 
occurs within twenty-four hours. It has unity of place : the 
scene of the whole is laid in or about the mill. The action 
consists of a single episode, made up of events or scenes 
organically related. The whole is firmly knit by the single 
central motive. The end is seen from the beginning. The 
persons are few in number, yet they seem to be placed in a 
social setting. The clerks' motives and fortunes are so 
nearly identical that they produce the effect of a single hero. 
Unity of impression or effect is preserved ; technique and 



1 Cf. ten Brink, English Literature, n, 154 f ., and Lounsbury, Studies in 
Chaucer, in, 363 f. 
1 In the Universal Cyclopaedia. 
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style are in perfect accord with the narrator and with the 
events which he sets forth. One has only to change the 
time to a distant or romantic past, the scene to Brittany, or 
Athens, or to the foot of Vesulus the cold ; to introduce 
descriptions of all the emotions involved ; or to imagine in 
the mouth of Simkin's wife the " complaints " and exempla 
of Dorigen ; or to imagine the clerks, like the Wife of Bath's 
hero, condemned to die and saved by supernatural means ; or 
to endow them with personalities like that of the Prioress's 
little clergeon, or like that of the threadbare student who 
told the story of Grisildis ; or to confront them with a figure 
like the Pardoner's mysterious old man ; or to give them a 
glimpse of Malin walking, like Emilia, in a garden ; or to 
substitute for Simkin a Summoner or a Priar ; or even to 
put a John the carpenter in the miller's place ; one has, in 
short, only to imagine any one of these changes in the story, 
to see how clearly Chaucer distinguised fabliau from lay, 
from fairy tale, from saint's legend, from exemplum, or from 
romance ; intrigue fabliau from satirical fabliau, Reeve's Tale 
from Miller's Tale. 

Not only in its unity, — of time, of place, of action, of 
plot, of characters, of impression, — but also in its concrete- 
ness, does the Reeve's Tale anticipate the modern short story. 
It is dramatic in its use of dialogue to carry on the action, 
to suggest character or past events ; in its wealth of vivid 
and concrete incident and detail ; in its tendency to avoid 
analysis or epithet, to depend rather upon words, actions, 
dress, effect upon others, to indicate character or emotion. 

It differs from the modern short story chiefly in its lack of 
unity of point of view. It should be the clerks' story, yet 
the action is not always seen through their eyes, but often 
through the eyes of Simkin, or of his wife. Yet one can 
imagine Chaucer working deliberately in this respect also, 
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following fabliau tradition, yet at the same time consciously ' 
preferring the dramatic point of view, the point of view of 
an audience watching the action on the stage, by whatever 
persons it might be carried on. Again, it should be the 
clerks' story, but it is their victims, not they, that Chaucer 
delights to describe. This may be due to the fact that two 
clerks had just been described in the Miller's Tale; to 
differentiate two others from these would have led to descrip- 
tions of character inappropriately subtle. Or it may be due 
to the fact that the Reeve, replying to the Miller, would 
naturally shift the emphasis to the clerks' victim. Contrast- 
ing characters, moreover, are not required, as they are in the 
Miller's Tale, to motive contrasting actions. And, after all, 
unity of point of view is an academic requirement, sometimes 
effectively neglected by the modern short story. The 
remarkable thing is that Chaucer elaborated and developed 
in the Reeve's Tale the already excellent technique of the 
Old French fabliaux, and, in so doing, anticipated the typical 
unity and concreteness, the (to make use of Professor Bald- 
win's admirable phrase) "dramatic concentration" of the 
modern short story. 

Walter Morris Hart. 



1 Consciously, since the point of view is admirably preserved in other of 
the Canterbury Tales, notably in the Pardoner's. The little clergeon's 
point of view is realized with marvelous sympathy but is not maintained 
throughout the Prioress Tak. 



